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“To preserve a memorial of the righteous, 
seems an act of justice due to the living and to 
the dead, and particularly due in gratitude to Him 
who hath been their rock and their strength, and 
by whose power and goodness they have been 
supported through many tribulations and led 
into His glorious kingdom.” 

Considerations such as these, induce us to offer 
to the readers of “‘ Friends’ Intelligencer ”’ a short 
memoir of our deceased friend, E. M. Davis, 
with extracts from her own memorandums, 
throughout which is displayed a lively faith in 
the supporting power of Israel’s Shepherd, 
whereby she was enabled to pursue the path of 
dedication, often through much tribulation. 

She was the daughter of Joshua and Rebecca 
Maule, of Wilmington, Del. Having been in 
very early life deprived by death of both her 
parents, she and her four sisters were watched 
over and cared for by two of their maternal aunts, 
who in after life had the satisfaction of seeing 
this labor of love blessed. Many were the evi- 
dences that the good hand withheld not the boun- 
ties of Heaven, whereby their spirits were ten- 
dered and brought measurably to bow to the 
subsequent revealings of the Divine law. 

_The subject of this Memoir knew in early 
life the powerful visitation of Divine love, but 
a great flow of animal spirits, and fondness for 
social enjoyments, prevented for some years that 
full submission to heavenly government, which, 
if it had been yielded to, would doubtless have 
shielded her from many severe conflicts afterwards 
experienced, before she was made willing to bear 
the cross and despise the shame. 

Soon after the death of her sisters, Martha and 
Hannah, interesting and lovely young women, 


her health became so much affected, as to cause! 
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serious apprehension that she too would be re- 
moved in the spring time of life; but her work 
was not yet accomplished, and He whom she 
had covenanted to serve, furnished strength for 
its fulfilment. Early in the year 1836 she was 
acknowledged a minister by the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, held at Cherry street, Philadelphia, 
and in the 3d mo. of the same year she was 
united in marriage to Thomas Peart, of Lampeter. 
In 1843, her heavenly Father saw meet to draw 
her still nearer to Himself, by the death of her 
beloved partner. During her widowhood, she 
performed several religious visits, which, from 
her memoranda, appear to have been proving as 
well as interesting seasons. On the 30th of 8th 
mo., 1848, she married Joseph Davis, a minister 
of Radnor Monthly Meeting. As we propose to 
give extracts from her diary, a passing notice of 
these events is all that is necessary here. 

Her health, which had been for a long time 
poor, became increasingly delicate, but she was 
enabled often to the admiration of her friends to 
perform arduous journeys in Truth’s service. 
For a year or two before her death, however, she 
was confined to her room for weeks at a time, 
with severe indisposition, during which, to use 
her own language, her “‘ mind was much exer- 
cised that the affliction of the body might be 
sanctified, preparing either for further service in 
the Lord’s vineyird, or an inheritance in his 
blessed mansions of rest. Oh Father! grant 
resignation to all thy just and wise allotments.” 
This petition seems to have been granted, by what 
follows, dated 7th mo. 11, 1892. “ Although 
the suffering of the poor tenement much of the 
time is great, yet my dear Redeemer lives and és 
good, giving me to feel of his great love, in and 
under affliction. I am prepared to praise my 
God even fur these afflictions, for they have been 
blessed and sanctified unto me.’ 

As her close drew near, she was favored with 
an unclouded view of the peace which awaited 
her, insomuch that she said, “ her cup was so full 
she had nothing to ask for.” 

Her concern for the support of our Christian 
testimony in reference to moderation at funerals, 
was manifested by having written directions in 


| regard to er own, penned a few days before her 


death, wherein she “felt to testify against the 
hakit of the neighborhood, of making unneces- 
sary preparations for entertainment on these 
solemn occasions.’ ‘The desire was also expressed 
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that ** when the immortal spirit had left the tab- 
ernacle of clay, it might be removed to its rest- 
ing place in as much quietness and simplicity as 
practicable, and that this might prove a time of 
a renewal of covenant with sume, that they ma 
be prepared for the final change, which will 
sooner or latér come unto all.” 

She died at the residence of her husband, at 
“the Valley,” ov the 24th day of 4th mo,, 1853, 
and was interred at Friends’ burial ground at that 
place. 

On referring to her diary, we find several pages 
have been destroyed; which occasions an abrupt 
introduction to the year 1833, about the 29th 
year of her age, at which time she felt that the 
period was not far distant when she must come 
forward in a public manner in support of our 
testimonies. In allusion to this duty, she says, 
*« T'would gladly have resigned my life, if it would 
have been au acceptable sacrifice. But that was 
not what was required, and the Lord will choose 
his own offering, therefore, in much weakness, I 
was made willing to express a few words in our 
Monthly Meeting, in the 2d month, respecting 
the growing evil of novel reading. On the same 
day met with a severe trial in being appointed to 
attend ‘the Quarterly Meeting, feeling mysclf 
quite unfit to represent sucha body of substantial 
Friends as our Monthly Meeting. But I have 
had cause to believe the appointment was right, 


as it was the means of breaking down some of | 


After this I began to dread mecting days, ‘and 
was very near falling into the temptation, to be- 
lieve I had better stay at home than go to meet- 
ing to disturb my friends, but was mercifully 
preserved therefrom. This shrinking from duty 
caused me often to return home overwhelmed 
with grief, and when practicable I would retire 
to my chamber to weep alone. Daring this try- 
ing dispensation my nervous system became so 
weakened that I could scarcely bear to see my 
friends. In the latter part of 3d mo., I was 
again favored with strength to yield obedience, 
and the expression of a tew words in our meet- 
ing on First-day afternoon brought great comfort 
to my tried mind, and I believe many of my pre- 
cious friends were rejoiced at my release, yet 
there was a want of true resignation to the call- 
ing, which deprived me of my full reward. The 
Yearly Meeting approaching, I desired I might 
be permitted to keep silent during the week, but 
it was shewn me this was wrong, and that I must 
walk in the path clearly pointed out. After 
pleading many excuses I was strengthened to re- 
lieve my mind respecting that part of the third 
query which relates to dress—believing there are 
many of the present day willing to say there is 
nothing in wearing the plain garb. I admit there 
is but little in that alone, further than that it 
preserves from temptations of various kinds. But 
are there not many suffering for want of clothing, 
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which our superfluities would procure, and should 


| not the time that is wasted in decking aud adorn. 


ing these poor tabernacles be devoted to a higher 
purpose ? 

Although very weak both in body and mind,I 
attended every sitting of the ‘meeting, feeli 
Divine support near, and at-the end of the-week 
was better than at the commencement. 

I was again involved for many weeks in .great 
doubt and darkness by letting in the reasoner; 
but in one of our First-day afternoon meetings 
our dear Friend, G. ‘I. spoke in a powerful man. 
uer, pointedly describing a situation correspond. 
ing with mine; and entreated the ‘individual to 
give up all, in such a way that it reached every 
tender feeling within me. It-.really seemed asif 
the prison doors were opened and my captive 
soul set free. I was so much overcome that | 
sobbed out and entered into fresh covenant with 
the Almighty, that if He: would be pleased to go 
before, I would endeavor to follow whithersoever 
he would lead ; but nature was very weak, thou 
the spirit was willing, and there was still a dis- 
position to keep back part of the price of the land. 
I was often reminded of Annanias and Supphira, 
and that death would also be my portion if 1 per- 
sisted 

In a public meeting on 4th day, I ventured to 
|supplicate the Most High that He would be 
pleased to enable us to ofler acceptable worship. 


) | Language cannot describe my feelings on taking 
the supposed difficulties that were in my way. | 


my seat and for several days after; I was permitted 
to partake of peace at the very fountain, and 
, scarcely felt as though I were an inhubitant of 
; the same earth as before; but this state was too 
delightful to be safe, therefore my Heavenly 
| Father, in great tenderness, saw best to moderate 
| it. 

I felt much resigned to my allotment, and 
| while my strong will would sometimes get upper 
| most, I was generally favored to know it subdued 
sufficiently to yield obedience to clearly mani- 
fested duty for some time ; but on a visit to Jer 
sey my weakness was again manifest. Attend- 
ing Medford Meeting I felt very soon after taking 
my seat it would be right to express a few words 
which were presented with clearness and power. 
I trembled from head to foot and entered into 
reasoning that I would injure the blessed cause 
of Truth if I ventured to interrupt the silence of 
strangers while so completely in my infant state; 
and sat weeping until meeting broke, when I 
found myself left in the dark, and much dis 
tressed for several weeks, until | was again made 
willing to offer up wyself a willing sacrifice. 

(To be continued.) 


Sn 





TEMPER. 

Nothing does reason more right than the 
coolness of those that offer it; for truth often 
suffers more by the heat of its defenders, than 
from the arguments of its epposers, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. enabled to feel towards his enemies ; for the love 
The following article on the subjeet of prayer | others consecrate to him; for the unchangeable 
was found among the manuscripts belonging to} manifestations of Divine Love, and for all the 
and in the handwriting of an intimate friend, ag | attributes of the Father, spreading throughout 
an extract, without any allusion to the author ; eaters s boundless territories. If he be thus 
P thankful, then that man “ prays without ceasing 
but, be he who he may, the beauty of its concep-|__he prays that holy and glowing prayer, 
tion and the soundness of its doctrine cannot, | which angels love: that living prayer which 
as I conceive, but be appreciated and warmly | sanctifies the soul. Such prayers may seldom 
responded to by the readers of the “ Intelligen- | Xpress themselves in words, but they embody 
je IME themselves in righteous deeds; they are never 
all ; cau leefull of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” 
Phijndeighia, 71h se. 1959. but they impersonate themselves in the beautiful 
Extract from an article on Prayer. form of charity ; her voice is low and gentle, and 
The opinion has been long entertained, that | like the violet she proclaims her sweetness by 
man should address the Deity with oral prayer—|the giving forth of her native fragrance. 
that all gratitude and supplication must be pro- ae 
wanl te human again the ph cor ‘There wae: posted when 3 chess 


. A time and place for prayer; 
should always give utterance to adoration and At morning fea on viuden sean 


praise. My feet would wander there. 

Audible prayers, both loud and long, are cs- But now I seek that constant prayer 
teemed by many persons as alone adequate to ia inward stillness known, 

‘ " nd thus my spirit every where 

arouse and secure the attention of God. Now, I Can dell with Gel clone” 
do not place any confidence in those prayers, — 5 
which are orally expressed according to agree- “ Pray without Ceasing.” 
ment, upon any occasion which fashion may have} A number of ministers and others being as 
adopted or usage sanctioned. Yet prayer—the | sembled for the discussion of difficult questions, 
mind-uplifting prayer—is essential to mental | among others it was asked, how the command 
happiness and the progressive purification of the|to “pray without ceasing” could be complied 
impetuous affections which live in the soul’s| with. Various suppositions were started; at 
sanctuary. ‘length one of the number was appointed to write 

True prayer is perpetual. The good man|upon it and read it at the next meeting, which 
prays “ without ceasing” and there are moments | being overheard by a plain, sensible girl, she ex- 
when, “from out of the abundance of the heart, | claimed, “ What! a whole month wasted to tell 
the mouth speaketh’ glowing desires, and the | the meaning of that text! It is one of the easiest 
emotions of gratitude ; but these gushings fourth of | and best in the Bible.” “Well,” said an old 
the heart's fulness have no stated periods of over- | minister, “Mary, what can you say about it? 
flowing, obedient to mere mechanical arrange-| Let us know how you understand it. Can you 
ments. Nay, they are spontancous, welling up| pray all the timc? What! when you have so 
from the Eternal Fountain within us. But for- | many things todo?” “Why, sir, the more I 
wal and ceremonious prayer—the mere habit of |bave to do the more I can pray.’”’ ‘Indeed! 
prayer, though calculated to discipline thought— | well Mary, do let us know how it is, for most 
is neither purifying nor elevating. people think otherwise.” ‘Well, sir,” said the 

Now, let me be distinctly comprehended. I do | girl, “when I first open my eyes in the morning, 
not repudiate nor would I suppress the beautiful | I pray Lord open the eyes of my understanding ; 
and honest utterance of inward sentiments when | and while I am dressing, that I may be clothed 
the mouth echoes them out of the soul. T love to! with the robes of righteousness; and when I have 
hear the vocal breathings of the spirit’s desires | washed me, I ask for the washing of regenera- 
for truth, and its sweet toned effusions of thank-| tion; and as I begin to work, I pray that I may 
fulness; such prayers are as the bursting of a|have strength equal to my day; when I kindle 
rose bud in a spring morning; as beautiful in| up the fire, I pray that God’s work may be revi- 
the sight of angelic beings, as the rivers of truth | ved in my soul ; and as I sweep out the house, [ 
that ripple through their holy lands, musical as| pray that my heart may be cleansed from all 
strains in the universal harmonies of nature, | its impurities; and while preparing and partaking 
which reverberate even unto Him, the great of breakfast, I desire to be fed with the sincere 
author of all harmony. | milk of the word; and as I am busy with the 

He prays, who, in the very centre of his heart, | little children, I look up to God as my Father, 
earnestly and honestly and continually desires to|and pray for the spirit of adoption, that I may 
aequire temperance and patience and truth and | be his child, and so on all the day. Everything 
love to his neighbor and love to God. And He I do furnishes thought for prayer.” “Enough, 
~ who feels a perpetual gratitude for all the enough,” cried the old divine, “these things are 

lessings he enjoys; for the forgiveness he is revealed to babes, and often hidden from the wise 
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and prudent. Go on, Mary, pray without ceas- 
ing; and for us, my brethren, let us bless the 
Lord for this exposition, and remember that He 
has said, ‘‘ The meek will he guide in judgment.” 


The foregoing necds no verbal comment, but 


we would invite from our readers a practical com- | 


ment. Let our minds be so centered to the In- 
dwelling Word of life, that in our daily walks 
every engagement, every circumstance may minis- 
“ Walk in my 


presence and be ye perfect,” is an injunction 


ter to our instruction and help. 


cellency of this close companionship with Deity, | 


and in which we are enabled to obey the com- 
mand—“ pray without ceasing.” 


ROSA GOVONA. 


We are frequently asked by those who were 


not present at the formation of the Rosine Asso- | 


ciation of Philadelphia, the meaning of the name. 
To such we may reply—Rosa Govona, a young 
Italian girl, was left in poverty, and earned her 
living by honest industry. 


| hopelessly depraved who appeared so. 
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inscribed, ‘ You shall support yourself honestly 
by the labor of your hands.” 

The story of Rosa Govona being published in 
Chambers’ Miscellany, and copied in the Advo. 
cate and Guardian, met the eye of an individual, 
whose mind had been drawn to commiserate the 
condition of many of the unfortunate women liv. 
ing in vice and degradation in Philadelphia. 


| She had often asked, “‘ Can nothing be done for 


them?” She could not suppose that all were 
She be- 


lieved the Almighty had implanted good feelings 


: | and right desires in every mind ; and that though 
from our Father in Heaven, which shows the ex- | 


circumstances might have prevented their develop- 
ment, and evil associations cultivated the lower 
propensities, yet the germs of a better, higher, 


| nobler nature were there, and only needed to be 
; awakened and encouraged by influences that 


might be cast around them, to elevate them to 
the enjoyment of rational pleasures, and to give 
a desire for a life of useful and respectable in- 
dustry. With these impressions, the story of 
Rosa Govona came before her, and a light dawn- 
ed upon her mind. She exclaimed, “ If Rosa 


| could do so much, surely we can do something |” 
| The subject was laid before some of her friends, 


A young and desti- | 


tute orphan claiming her sympathy, she said, | 


‘Come and live with me, you shall earn your 
living earnestly, by the work of your own hands.” 


The two labored together, and soon other poor | 


girls presenting, she took them also under her 
charge, and they engaged in lace-making, and 
other similar employments. The number of 
girls increasing gradually to seventy, they enter- 
ed into the silk and woolen manufacturing, under 
the care of the Priests, who provided for them in 
ap old convent the necessary accommodations. 


hundred women. 


| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


a meeting was held, and the Rosine Association 
formed, which now numbers upwards of five hun- 
dred women as members. Ninety-six females 
have been inmates of the Institution, many of 
whom, after living several years in the indul- 
gence of criminal habits, have been received 
there, retained under instruction some months, 
and are now placed in respectable families, where 
they give evidence by their conduct and conver: 
sation, that however erring and unfortunate the 
past may have been, the right opportunity and 


\ ; | influences alone were wanting to elevate them, 
The business increasing, they were enabled to | give them asense of propriety, and animate them 
add to their family, until they numbered three | to aim at the fulfilment of the high and sacred 


The government encouraged ; duties of woman. 


These facts prove, that though 


them by giving them contracts to supply the! the unequal verdict of society had taken from 


army with clothing, and the manufacturing of 
gold lace and other fancy military trimmings 


them every hope of the possibility of restoration 
to happiness or usefulness, yet as soon as they 


increased their profits, and gave them great op- | felt they were under the protection, and were 
portunity to exercise their industry and ingenu- | sustained and encouraged by their own sex, those 


ity to the best advantage. 
spring of the whole, and her genius and virtue 
regulated everything in such a manner, that the 
propriety of their conduct and prosperity were 
equally remarkable. The fame of this Institu- 
tion spread over Italy, and Rosa was invited by 
the authorities of other places to found similar 
establi-hments, which she did in seven cities. 
Leaving Mondovi, (the place of her nativity) af- 
ter making arrangements for the future progper- 
ity of the Rosines there, she took some of the 
experienced hands with her, and with the aid of 
the Government and the Priests, established the 
other Institutions. In these, poor and unfortu- 
nate girls were reccived, and taught to labor ; 
and over the door of each of these houses was 


Rosa was the main- | 


passions which disgraced and degraded them, be- 
came softened, hope again sprang to life within 
them, and once more they felt they had an ob- 
ject to struggle and live for. They were down— 
society had placed its heel upon them. ‘he 
Rosine Association was formed. The hand of 
woman was extended—the probe, the wine, and 
the oil was used. ‘ The age of miracles was not 
passed. The dead were raised, and women who 
had been dead in sin, and without hope, are now 
clothed in their right niinds, and sitting at the 
feet of their Heavenly Father. ; 
The name of Rosine Association was given i 
honor of Rosa Govona. Her story proved how 
mueh could be accomplished by energy and in- 
dustry ; and no name could be more appropriate 
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than that of the one who had been so great a} they arrived in Turin, to the Rosine Manufacto- 


benefuctor of her sex in her own country, and 
whose example inspired others on a distant 
shore, one hundred years after her death, to en- 
ter also in these “ walks of usefulness.” 

The Temporary Home Association, formed in 
June last, has come into existence from the 
many applications from virtuous women in des- 
titute circumstances, who applied to be received 
into the care of the Managers of the Rosine 
House. Another Institution was felt to be need- 
ed, and after due deliberation, the Temporary 
Home Association comes before the public, for 
the purpose of preparing and sustaining an Asy- 
lum which shall be a cheap, safe, and respectable 
boarding-house for women seeking employment, 
where the stranger, with or without funds, shall 
be received and sheltered, until homes or busi- 
ness can be procured for them, and where also 
children who are cast unprotected upon the street, 
to beg, to steal, or to starve, may find a tempo- 
rary home, until a permanent one may be open 
for them 

Eight Institutions have been the result of the 
labors of Rosa Govona in Italy, and the Kosine 
and Temporary Home Associations in Philadel- 
phia, (though differing in their plans from those 
established by her) have been in a degree foster- 
ed into existence by the emanations from her 
genius and goodness, and prove, that however 


ry. She writes thus— 

““ We have just returned from the Institution 
founded by Rosa Govona. We have stood upon 
her grave, and copied the inscription on the mar- 
ble slab inserted in the wall above, which we 
will send for the benefit of your establishment. 

“The Rosine is a large house, occupying two 
sides of a square, the balance of which is devo- 
ted to a vegetable garden for the family which 
consists at present of 220 women. On one side 
of the house are ranges of balconies, supported 
by immense columns, affording in each story a 
fiue covered promenade. We regretted exceed- 
ingly, the only one in the house who could talk 
with us, spoke French so imperfectly that it was 
almost impossible to gain information from her, 
(though she was very obliging,) but in the store 
we found a man, who in good French gave us 
their history. He said they had no school— 
none were admitted under 15, nor over 22 years. 
The Institution is under the care of the Govern- 
ment, and in cases of deficiency in the funds, the 
Queen balances the accounts. They work from 
seven to twelve, and from two till dusk, working 
for themselves only in other hours. They re- 
quire little while living, and are buried respecta- 
bly. On Sundaysand fete days they are allowed 
to walk out with the permission of the Superior. 
Our Lady Cicerone led us into a number of 


liumble the individual, every one may have in-| rooms where the women were employed in pick- 


fluence, and effect great good, if they choose to 
exercise the faculties Providence has given 
them. 

The situation of manufactures in this country, 
and the habits of our people, prevent such insti- 
tutions here as exist in Catholic populations, 
where the influence of the Pricsts leads females 
to lives of seclusion and devotion, in accordance 
with the precepts inculeated by them. 

The Managers of the Rosine believing that the 
cultivation of the higher faculties, and the social 
qualities, leads to the gre:test usefulness in life, 
und that American habits were too changeful for 
women to be permanently benefitted by manu- 
factures, resolved to endeavor to prepare the in- 
mates of the Institution for entering into all the 
family relations, by educating them, mentally 
and morally, and teaching the various branches 
of sewing aud domestic housewifery. The ob- 
ject of this Society is not to keep those it seeks 
to benefit cloistered for life, but to prepare them 
for usefulness, and send them forth to take theie 
portion of the world’s work, that they may re- 
deem the past mis-speut life, and become a bless- 
ing instead of a curse to society. 

A letter has lately been received from the sis- 
ter of the individual who has brought the name 
of Rosa before the Philadelphia public. This 
lady and her brother have been travelling the 
past two years in Europe ; and knowing the cir- 
cumstances here related, paid their first visit after 


ing wool, spinning, reeling, ete ; and from there 
into the weaving rooms, where they manufacture 
not only for themselves, but for the regiments. 
They wear a brown woolen mixture for their 
boddices and sleeves, but their skirts are green. 
In the silk rooms, from the cocoon to the most 
splendid silks, and ribbons, all passes through 
their hands. In the tailor’s rooms, the entire 
clothing of the troops is made, and in the em- 
broidery apartments, laces are netted and orna- 
mented for the robesof the priests, and for the 
jchapels. Comforts are quilted in another di- 
j vision. The kitchen, cating rooms, and cham- 
| bers are large, and well lighted, and very much 
onthe plan of some of our own institutions. 
They have brick floors, blue woolen cover'iets, 
and images of the Madonna in each dormitory, 
and countless pictures of the Saints everywhere. 
An immense crane and wheel, turned by two 
women, is used to lift the large boilers in the 
kitchen, and a dumb waiter in the dining room 
| shows they understand the labor saving principle. 
| In the kitchen were clothes baskets filled with 
' green peppers and Savoy cabbages, and in the 
| pantry baskets full of the bread much used here, 
icalled pane grissins. It is made light, rolled 
thin, and cut into strips half an inch wide, and 
two feet long. They are baked crisp, and, when 
fresh, taste much like our crackers. At all the 
hotels in Sardinia we have seen them, laid in 
piles across the table, a few feet apart. Every 
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body seems very fond of them. They were in- 
troduced by a physician for the benefit of his pa- 
tients. 

“The Rosines rise according to the seasons 
from 4 to half past 5. They eat a simple break- 
fast, dine at 12, and take supper at 7, at which 
periods they have reading, from a person seated 
ma high chair. They publish no reports, so 
we could not learn much of their financial ar- 
rangements. The Rosines can remain in the 
house while they live, but if they leave they 
take only their wardrobe. We saw among them 
several quite aged women. The house is called 
the Retira della Rosa, and is built on the spot 
where Rosa was established in 1749, by Cuarlo 
Emmanuel. The notary told us, there were 
four Institutions dependent on this, in Savillon, 
Saluce, St. Damiena, and Chierri. 

‘‘In the church attached to the house is the 
tomb of Rosa, and her portrait, in oil colors, 
hangs in a little room attached to the oratory. 
An engraving, half sheet size, is in another room. 
We have endeavored, in vain, to get a picture of 
her to send you, as a shrine for your poor unfor- 
tunates. 

“A little gaunty cap, which is very becoming, 
was introduced by the foundress, and is still worn 
by the Rosines. Our Cicerone offered to dressa 
doll for us, in the full costume, but on account 
of the carriage, we had to be satisfied with the 
cap, like her own, made of the silk and ribbon, 
manufactured in the establishment. She blush- 
ingly refused our money, when pressed to accept 
it. The Superior is a venerable looking lady. 
We regretted much we could not understand 
each other. 

‘The inscription on the tomb of Rosa has 
been translated. It tells her worth. 


“ Here lies Rosa Govona, of Mondovi; 


who in her early youth dedicated herself to God, 
that to His glory should be raised institutions 
in her own country, (Italy,) in which abandoned 
girls should find a retreat, and be made to serve 
God, giving them for their government the best 
rules for employment in piety and labor. 

“For more than thirty years, she gave con- 
stant proofs of exemplary charity, and invincible 
fortitude. She passed to everlasting rest, Feb. 
28th, 1776, aged 60 years. The grateful daugh- 
ters of a blessed mother, have erected this mon- 
ument.” 


ON OBEDIENCE AND PATIENCE. 


When the mind is impressed with the belief 
of the power and goodness of God, and brought 
under the influence of that love and fear which 
we owe to him, obedience to the manifestations 
of his will become the necessary result of this 
impression and influence. But, as the operations 
of these principles is generally slow and gradual, 
and the Christian traveller has many temptations 
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to believe that, “in him verily is the love of God 
perfected ;” it is of importance to know, that 
simple obedience to the Divine will is an indis- 
pensable obligation; “To obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams: for 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft, and stubborn. 
ness is as iniquity and idolatry.” 

Fear and love are, however, motives which are 
essential to true obedience. We find them in the 
Holy Scriptures used to excite the minds of the 
people to the service of God, and to an attention 
to his commands : “ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy 
God and serve him. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, and keep his charge, and his statutes, 
and his judgments, and his commandments alway, 
Ye shall observe to doas the Lord your God bath 
commanded you: ye shall not turn aside to the 
right-hand, or to the left; that ye may live, and 
that it may be well with you. Thus saith the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel:—Obey my 
voice, and walk ye in all my ways that I have 
commanded you, that it may be well unto you.” 

In the New Testament, the importance of obe- 
dience to the Divine will and commands, is very 
strongly enforced. Our blessed Redeemer mani- 
fested how little he sought the praise of men, and 

, how much he desired the glory of his Father, and 
| the real good of mankind, when he gave this salu- 
| tary caution to his hearers : ‘‘ Not every one that 
| saith unto me Lord! Lord! shall enter the king- 
| dom; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
| who is in Heaven.” Again he saith: ‘“ Ye are 
_my friends, if ye do whatsoever [ command you.” 
| And it was the observation of his beloved dis- 
| ciple, “he that doeth the will of God, abideth 
| for ever.” 
| Besides the particular instructions given by 
the apostles of Christ, the general duty of obedi- 
ane, or keeping the Divine commands, is thus 
enforced: ‘‘ Not the hearers of the law are just 
| 


and difficulties to encounter, before he has reason 


before God, but the doers of the law shall be 
justifiel. Be ye doers of the word, and not 
hearers only, deceiving your own selves. This 
is the love of God, that we keep his command- 
; ments. When we consider these various testi- 
monies to the importance of the practical part of 
religion ; in which is necessarily involved a belief 
of its doctrines, because these are likewise Divine 
commands; we shall see the propriety of that con- 
clusion, to which Solomon, after all this re- 
searches was brought: ‘‘ Fear God and keep his 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” 

Intimately connected with obedience, is the 
duty of patience: by which is understood the 
bearing with fortitude of mind and resignation to 
the Divine will, whatever is permitted to befall 
us in this probationary state of existence. Obe- 
dience and patience, or to do and suffer the whole 
will of God, may be said to comprehend the 
whole of those duties which religion and virtue 
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require. Patience therefore holds an important | spoken in the name of the Lord, for an example 
place among the duties of a Christian. His life | of suffering affliction, and patience. Behold, we 
is aptly compared to a state of warfare, in which | count them happy who endure. Ye have heard 
he has not only much to do, but much to bear. | of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of 
He must, in common with other men, submit to| the Lord: that he is very pitiful, and of tender 
many privations and trials; and sometimes his | mercy.” 
religion will subject him to more; for which,| As affliction is more or less the lot of humani- 
however, it affordsan ample compensation. But| ty, it is of the utmost importance that we en- 
as this compensation isnot always immediate, we | deavor to have our minds fortified by patience, 
are called upon by our faith, our hope, and our| which may be called the stronghold of religion 
love to the Supreme Being, without whose pro-| and virtue. ‘To this end it may be beneficial to 
vidential attention, we are told not a hair of our | us to consider, how much we enjoy, or may en- 
heads falleth to the ground, to bear with holy | joy, and of how little we are worthy. Humility 
resignation, whatever he permits to befall us; | isthe ground-work of patience. It gives light to 
and, in conformity to those excellent examples | the mind, and strength to the heart. “ But if 
which are transmitted to usin Holy Writ, to say, | thou faint (says Solomon) in the day of adversi- 
when sufferings and trials are our lot: “ The | ty, thy strength issmall.”” The humble, resign- 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed | ed mind knows that all things shall work to- 
be the name of the Lord. Not my will but thine | gether for good : and in times of affliction is en- 
be done. The cup which my Father hath given | abled to say with the prophet: ‘ Although the 
me, shall I not drink it ?” | fig tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be 
When our Lord was apprising his disci-les of | in the vines, the labor of the olive shall fail, 
the afflictions which would befall them, he gave | and the field shall yield no meat, the flock shall 
them this seasonable exhortation: ‘In your| be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no 
patience possess ye your souls ;”? and it seems | herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice in the Lord ; 
that this exhortation was not in vain, for we} I will joy in the God of my salvation.” —Reli- 
afterwards find, when our Lord’s predictions | gious Tract. 
were verified, they had so attended to his instruc- 
tions, as to be able to say: “‘ We glory in tribu-| “1 Love TO FEEL WHERE WORDS COME FROM.” 
lations: knowing that tribulation worketh pa-| In 1763, under gospel solicitude for the wel- 
tience ; and patience, experience; and experience, | fare of the Indians of Pennsylvania, John 
hope; and hope maketh not ashamed, because | Churchman paid a religious visit to those resi- 
the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts, by | ding about Wyoming and Wihaloosing, on the 
the Holy Ghost, which is given unto us. For | Susquelianna river, nearly 200 miles from Phila- 
which cause we faint not; for though our out-|delphia. In this visit he was drawn into near 
ward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed | sympathy with these poor people and qualified 
day by day: for our light afflictions, which is|at times, by his Divine Master, to impart 
but for a moment, worketh for us a far more ex- | counsel, and direct them to that unerring guide 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory; while we|in the secret of the heart, which would lead 
look not at the things that are seen, but at the | all men, without distinction of color, to a saving 
things which are not seen; for the things which | knowledge of the Lord, their Maker and their 
are seen are temporal; but the things which are | Redeemer. He often spoke to them through 
not seen are eternal.” The author of the Epis-| interpeters; but on one occasion, feeling his 
tle to the Hebrews, gives the following instruc-| mind covered with the spirit of prayer, he ex- 
tive exhortations on this subject: “My son, | pressed his willingness for them to omit inter- 
despise not thou the chastening of the Lord, nor | preting. ‘The meeting ended with feelings of so- 
faint when thou art rebuked of him; for whom | lemnity; and before the people went away, one 
the Lord loveth he chastencth, and scourgeth | of the Indians who had been zealously laboring 
every son whom he receiveth. We have had | fora reformation among them, remarked to the 
fathers of our flesh who corrected us, and we gave | interpeter: “ I love to feel where words come 
them reverence; shall we not much rather be in | from;’? thus manifesting, that though the lan- 
subjection to the Father of spirits, and live? | guage was foreign, yet there was a savor accom- 
For they, verily, for a few days chastened us, for panying this heaven-prompted prayer, which 
their own pleasure; but he for our profit, that | had meta sympathetic feeling in the mind of 
we might be partakers of his holiness. Now no | this simple child of the forest. 
chastening, for the present, seemeth to be joy- 
ous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it CHERRIES, without stones, have been produced 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto | in France, it is said, by the following method : 
them who are exercised thereby.” In the spring, before the circulation of the sap, 
The apostle James, among other exhortations | a young seedling cherry tree is split from the 
to the duty of patience, gives the following: | upper extremity down to the fork of its roots ; 
“Take, my brethren, the prophets, who have | then, by means of a piece of wood in the form of 
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a spitula, the pith is carefully removed from the 
tree in such a manner as to avoid any excoria- 
tion, or other injury; a knife is used only for 
commencing the split. Afterwards the two see- 
tions are brought together, and tied with woolen 
yarn, care being taken to close hermetically with 
clay the whole length of thecleft. The sap soon 
re-unites the separated portions of the tree, and, 
two years afterwards, cherries are produced of 
the usual appearance, but, instead of stoncs, there 
will only be small soft pellicks. 


THE HAPPY MAN. 
“He is the happy man whose life even now shews | 
somewhat of that happier life to come.”»—Cowper. 
He is the happy man that hath learned to 
read himself more than all books, and hath so 
learned this lesson that Le can never forget it. | 
That after many traverses of thought knows | 
what he may trust to, and stands armed for all | 
events: that hath so obtained the victory over | 
himself, that he can cross his will without a mu- 
tiny. He hath a wise and virtuous mind in a 
useful hody—he lives quietly at home out of 
the noise of the world, enjoying the gifts be- 
stowed, with gratitude tv Him, who “ giveth all 
things richly to enjoy’’—and can calmly look 
forward to the conclusion of his earthly pilgrim- 
age with the blessed assurance that “ when the 
earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved 
he hath a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, e ernal in the Heavens.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 23, 1853. 





Books.—It is one cf the aphorisms of Bacon 
that “Reading makes a full man, conversation a 
ready man, and writing an exact man.” Al- 
though much information may be gathered in a 
very agreeable manner, from the conversation 
of intelligent and virtuvus persons, yet it ischief- 
ly upon reading that we must rely for those 
stores of varied knowledge which in an age of 
civilization contribute so essentiaily to the use- 
fulness and enjoyment of life. 

When seated in a good library we may consider 
ourselves in the company of the brightest intel- 
lects of every age und country, who are ready to 
give us their best and most mature thoughts on | 
every subject within the range of human re- | 
searches. 

It is a common opinion, that the images of the 
illustrious dead should be preserved by painting 
and statuary; and some nations have even em- 
balmed their mortal remains ; but memorials far 
more valuable of the wise and good of former 
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ages are found in their writings ; for these contain 
the lineaments of their minds, and transmit to 
posterity an enduring impression of their virtues, 

On examining the shelves of a large library, 
the reflection is forced upon us: “ How vast 
an amount of intellectual labor has been cx- 
pended to produce these volumes! and alas ! how 
large a proportion of it has been expended in 
vain!’ Every work that is tot caleulated to 
impart useful knowledge, to invigorate the un- 
derstanding, or to improve the heart, has caused 
a useless expenditure of time on the part of its 
author, and unhappily it will continue, so long 
as read, to produce a similar waste of time on 
the part of its readers. 

Our animadversions should not, however, be 
confined to the authors and publishers of useless 
and pernicious books. The readers and purcha« 
Sers who encourage their publication, must take 
their full share of the responsibility. Every book 
of this character which we purchase increases the 
demand, and publishers are thus stimulated to en- 
large their stock of light literature, while works 
of sterling value are too often neglected. 

The habit of reading merely for amusement 


| enervates the mind, and impairs the relish for 
'more substantial food. On entering the houses 


of our friends, we seldom fail to take a glance at 
the books spread upon their tables, or displayed 
upon their shelves. If they consist of showy 
annuals, works of fiction, or other light litera. 
ture, we naturally conclude that these are the 
companions of their leisure hours, and we can- 
not but lament the absence of a better class of 
books, which might have been as readily procur- 
ed—books which are adapted to impart both in- 
struction and enjoyment—to improve the taste, 
strengthen the intellect, and purify the affec- 
tions ; affording enlarged views of divine wisdow 
in the works of creation and redemption, and in- 
creasing our interest in all that relates to the 
improvement and happiness of our race. 


Dieo,—On the 28th ult., at the residence of his 
brother-in-law, Benjamin Satterthwaite, near Colum- 
bus, N. J., after a severe illuess, which he bore with 
great fortitude and patience, Joun Anprew Rine- 
way, in the ninth year of his age, son of the late 
Andrew C. Ridgway, of Monmouth county, and State 
aforesaid. . 

“*Tis sweet in childhood to give back the spirit to its 
Maker, 

Ere the heart has grown familiar with the paths of sin 
and sorrow.” 
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LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. IV. | 


7th month, 1841. 

My peAR Frirend:—In this large family, 
where, after { commence a letter, one stops to 
ask “to whom I am writing;” another, “ know 
where mother is ?”’—another and another similar 
question ; then comes little M., “ tousin pease to 
give me sometin, medicated candy, two or three 
pieces’’-—it is no easy m itter to collect the thoughts 
from surrounding objects; but still I feel disposed 
to do my best to get up some kind of a letter to 
thee, for it is long since we saw each other, and 
I have had no tidings about thee or thy valued 
husband since I left you. I cannot reflect upon 
any one but myself; it was my place to write, | 
and why L have loitered so long, when I did not | 
intend nor wish to do so, is more than I can sat- | 
isfactorily account for, so I must leave it. 

Ihave been very pleasantly with my friends | 
here. It has been to me a season of rest from | 
every mental burden. Why TI have been thus | 
privileged I know not, but [ desire to keep on | 
the watch, ready to do or to suffer as may best | 
suit the designs of Infinite Wisdom concerning | 
me. 
How is it with thee, my precious sister? Is | 
thy dwelling by the still waters and in the green 
pastures of life, or is it the will of the Master, 
that thou art hungering, thirsting, and with great 
leanness, and yet from day to day find not the 
sustenance thy soul is craving, more than the 
increase of any finite enjoyment? Faint not, 
neither be thou dismayed ; press onward, what- 
ever may by thy discouragements,—“In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand.” Thou hast many precious 
lambs committed to thy care, and | know thy 
concern on their account. The world is now 
bright before them, and thou canst not change 
its hue; do thy best to turn their attention to 
the internal monitor, and leave the rest to Him 
who sees the integrity of every heart, and who 
rewards according thereto. The day-spring 
from on high frequently dawns where we least 








expect to find the influences of its renovating 


power. When this heavenly illumination is in 


mercy dispensed to children, how it changes their | 


feelings respecting the admonitions and the re- 


strictions of parents deeply impressed with con- | 


cera for their present and eternal welfare. They 
look back and see the rock or the whirlpool 
whereby their peace might have been shattered, 
or their happiness engulphed, but for the inter- 
position of the paternal hand. There is every- 
thing to encourage thee to be faithful and to 
keep hope alive. 

I cannot say when I shall leave here. I feel 
bound todear ———. He appears to be stand- 


ing on the verge of another state of being. 
How long he may be permitted to remain there, 
is hidden from us. 
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a few weeks, or a few days may close his proba- 
tion. I believe he is daily engaged to enter 
into “a closer walk with God.” I love to sit 
with him and mark the change in his mind from 
earthly to heavenly things. Some of his books, 
such as Shakespeare, Tom Moore’s writings, &c., 
he committed to the flames, and abstains from 
the use of articles where slave labor is employed. 
He is favored with peace and quietude under the 
prospect before him. He occasionally conver-es 
with me when we are alone respecting his feel- 
ings, and he was never so near and dear to me. 
I have indeed craved that more of our you g 
men, who might become strong men in the Loru, 
might bend under his power in the day of health, 
and stand as bright and shining lights in his fir- 
mament, instead of following an “ignus fatuus, 
that leads to bewilder and dazzles to blind.” 
Some will ere long come to know that— 

“Tis not in Power’s purple robe, 

Nor pleasure’s tlowery cup 

The soul can find enjoyment.” 


R. M. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Early on the morning following the anniversary 
of our National Independence, I met in the 
streets of our city many whose counterances 
| bore unmistakable evidence of the bad effects of 
‘indulgence in dissipation, and were in striking 

contrast with the beautiful serenity of the morn- 
| ing, the pleasures of which had been lost to those 
who had thus been wasting their substance. As 
, I walked onI remembered the scripture exhorta- 
tion, “‘ Take heed lest by any means this lib- 
‘erty of yours become a stumbling block to them 
that are weak, or that through you a weak 
' brother should perish ;”’ and as | pondered upon 
| the matter, examining the cause of so many being 
| this morning reduced from a state of rationality 
| almost to the level with the brute, the enquiry 
, arose, how far are the members of the religious 
| Society of Friends clear in this matter? How 
| fur are we individually clear of causing a weak 
| brother to offend, when there is in any degree a 
participation in such celebrations? Let those 
examine this question for themselves who are 
| found encouraging by their presence the various 
| follies of the day. 
We may be able to resist the temptation when 
| offered in the form of strong drink, or other 
| gross indulgences, but shall we be held guiltless, 
when, by our voice or otherwise, we are found 
| promoting those revelries which are such a 
| fruitful source of evil? Let this subject claim 
the attention not only of our fathers and broth- 
ers, but also of our mothers and sisters. It has 
an especial claim upon our consideration as mem- 
bers of a religious society, which as a body pro- 
fesses to bear a testimony against all wars and 
fightings. Is not this testimony clearly violated 





It may be months, and yet | when we are found gratifying “the sight of the 
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eye,” on those occasions of national festivity, which 
in their operations call in the aid of military dis 
play ; and can we expect these children, who are 
eucouraged to witness such displays, (even when 
in the nurse’s arms) to come up in the faithful 
support of this great testimony of Truth? Verily, 
the early encouragement they often receive to 
lay this waste (even in its first buddings) will be as 
a block of stumbling to them in after life, and if 
they should be enabled to pass over it, it will be 
through “ great tribulation.” From this tribu- 
lation it is in a measure in the power to parents 
to shield their children, by taking heed to their 
own steps, even according to the teachings of the 
divine inspeaking word, which would surely lead 
away from all participation in those things 
which lay open the garden of the mind to the 
footstep of the destroyer. 
“lest by any means this liberty of yours be- 
comes a stumbling block to them that are weak.”* 
J. 
Philadelphia, Tth mo., 1853. 


A FINE ORCHARD. 


One of the finest orchards in America is that of 
Pelham farm, at Esopus, on the Hudson. It is 
no less remarkable for the beauty and high flavor 
of its fruit, than the constant productiveness of 
trees. The proprietor, K. L. Pell, Esq., has 
kindly furnished us with some notes of his ex- 
periments on fruit trees, and we subjoin the fol- 
lowing highly interesting one on the Apple. 

“For several years past I have been experi- 
menting on the apple, having an orchard of 2,000 
bearing Newtown Pippin trees. I found it very 
unprofitable to wait for what is termed the ‘ bear- 
ing year,’ and it has been my aim to assist na- 
ture, so as to enable the trees to bear every year. 
I have noticed that from the extensive produc- 
tiveness of this tree, it requires the intermediate 
year to recover itself—to extract from the earth 
and the atmosphere the materials to enable it to 
produce again. This it is not able to do, unas- 
sisted hy art, while it is loaded with fruit, and the 
intervening year is lost; if, however, the tree is 
supplied with proper food it will bear every year; 
at least such has been the result of my experi- 
ments. Three years ago, in April, I scraped all 
the rough bark from the stems of several thou- 
sand trees in my orchards, and washed all the 
trunks and limbs within reach with soft soap ; 
trimmed out all the branches that crossed each 
other, carly in June, and painted the wounded 
part with white lead, to exclude moisture and 
prevent decay. I then, in the latter part of the 
same month, slit the bark by running a sharp 
pointed knife from the ground to the first set of 
limbs, which prevents the tree from becoming 
bark bound, and gives the young wood an oppor- 
tunity of expanding. In July J placed one peck 
of oyster shell lime under each tree, and left it 


“Take heed’’ then, | 
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piled about the trunk until November; during 
which time the drought was excessive. In No. 
vember the lime was dug in thoroughly. The 
following year I collected from these trees 1700 
barrels of fruit, part of which was sold in New 
York for four; and others in J.ondon for nine dol- 
lars per barrel. The cider made from the refuse, 
delivered at the mill two days after its manufac. 
ture, I sold for three dollars and three quarters 
per barrel of 32 gallons, exclusive of. the barrel. 
In October I manured these trees with stable 
manure in which the ammonia had been fixed, 
and covered this immediately with earth. The 
succeeding autuma they were literally bending to 
the ground with the finest fruit I ever saw, while 
the other trees in my orchard not so treated are 
quite barren, the last season having been their 
bearing year. I am now placing round each tree 
one peck of charcoal dust, and propose in the 
spring to cover it from the compost heap. 

My soil is a strong, deep, sandy loam ona 
gravelly subsoil. I cultivate my orchard grounds, 
as if there were no trees on them, and raise grain 
of every kind except rye, which is so very inju- 
rious that I believe three successive crops of it 
| would destroy any orchard younger than twenty 
years. I raised last year in an orchard contain- 
| ing twenty acres, trees eighteen years old, a crop 

of Indian corn which averaged 140 bushels of 
ears to the acre.”’—Downiny’s Fruit Book. 


| STUDY OF HISTORY. 


| We have sometimes thought that the study of 
| history was not sufficiently cultivated in our 
schools and academies. Indeed a student sel- 
dom, unless incidentally, acquires a more definite 
| idea of history than he gleans from the classics ; 
|and a youth whose studies are confined to tha 
different branches of English letters, generally 
leaves school with but vague and unconnected 
notions of ancient or modern history. 

The advantages which are derived from the 
study of history are immense—but they do not 
seem to be properly appreciated. History has 
been emphatically termed the “ looking glass of 
the world.”—It reflects all the actions of man- 
kind and brings to our view the acts of distant 
and receding ages. It gives us a prospect of 
human affairs—it shows us the tumults, changes, 
wars and convulsions of empires—the politics, 
religion, virtues, and vices of individuals and 
nations —it furnishes us with patterns to imitate 
and examples to deter. 

By studying history, a man may grow wise 
at the expense of the studies of other men. 
He may thus visit, without travelling, all the 
habitable parts of the globe. He may converse 
with the sages of the olden time. He may revel 
at Babylon with Alexander the great, or sip 
black broth at Lacedemon with the pupils of 
Lycurgus. He may accompany . Attilla, the 
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scourge of mankind, on his devastating routes, 
or look in upon Peter of Russia, while devising 
plans to improve the condition of his barbarous 
subjects. He may go forth with Columbus to 
discover a new world, or join Napoleon and his 
numerous hosts in attempting to enslave king- 
doms. In a word, familiar acquaintance with 
history will give a man a certain knowledge of 
mankind, which every one should possess. It 
jis an important branch of education, which 
should not be overlooked. It will excite to 
virtue and deter from vice. It will multiply and 
enlarge a person’s ideas, and stimulate to noble 
deeds.— Boston Journal. 


PERSEVERE, 

How many young men in our land are wish- 
ing aud sighing to be great, who, nevertheless, 
will pass away buried in obscurity? And the 
reason is a simple one and soon told. They 
failed in perseverance. ‘There are two princi- 
ples, which if we possess we may succeed in 
any undertaking. They are industry and per- 
severance. 

Learning, riches, and honor are yours if you 
will get to work in earnest and never suffer your 
steps to flag. Drop by drop the ocean may be 
drained. Grain after grain the mountain may 
be levelled. So a little knowledge acquired 
every day soon swells to a vast amount. The 
difficulty is not so great by far as you imagine. 
What others can do why may not you? The 


trouble is, you see the knowledge others possess, 
and you wish to getallatonce. You cannot do 
this, therefore you are discouraged. You for- 
get that the road to wisdom is up hill—that all 
who are there travelled it step by step; and if 
you would get there you must do it in the same 


manner. ‘There are thorns in the way which 
will tax your patience, but every one you pass 
makes the next seem less frightful and difficult. 
Then do not go with your head bowed down, 
murmuring and complaining of your poverty, 
your circumstances, or you don’t know what. 
But if you have any energy, add perseverance, 
which is the brightest jewel, and you will sur- 
mount the last obstacle. Constant effort wi/l 
succeed. How many are toiling, sweating, 
bleeding for gold, who, if they had made the 
Same exertions to obtain knowledge, might sit 
with Franklin.x—Judependent. 


CONDENSED HISTORY OF STEAM. 


About 280 years B. C., Hero of Alexandria 
formed a toy which exhibited some of the powers 
of steam, and was moved by its power. 

A. D. 450, Anthemius, an architect, arranged 
several cauldrons of water, each covered with the 
wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to a 
narrow top, with pipes extended to the rafters of 
the adjoining building. A fire was kindled be- 


neath the cauldron, and the house was shaken by 
the efforts of the steam ascending the tubes. 
This is the first notiee of the power of steam re- 
corded. 

In 1543, June 17, Blasco D. Garoy tried a 
steamboat of 209 tons with tolerable success at 
Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a cauldron of 
boiling water, and a movable wheel on each side 
of the ship. It was laid aside as impracticable. 
A present, however, was made to Guroy. 

In 1650 the first railroad was constructed at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne 

The first idea of a steam engine in England was 
in the Marquis of Worcester’s * History of In- 
ventions,’’ A. D. 1663. 

In 1710 Newcomen made the first steam 
engine in England. 

in 1718 patents were granted to Savary for 
the first application of the steam engine. 

In 1764 James Watt made the first perfect 
steam engine in England. 

In 1736 Jonathan Hulls set forth the idea of 
steam navigation. 

In 1778 Thomas Paine first proposed this ap- 
plication in America. 

In 1781 Marquis Jouffroy constructed one on 
the Saone. 

In 1785 two Americans published a work on 
it. 

In 1789 William Symington made a voyage 
in one on the Forth and Clyde Canal. 

In 1802 this experiment was repeated. 

In 1782 Ramsey propelled a boat by steam at 
New York. 

In 1757 John Fitch, of Philadelphia, navi- 
gated a boat by a steam engine on the Delaware. 

In 1793 Robert Fulton first began to apply 
his attention to steam. 

In 1793 Oliver Evans, a native of Phila- 
delphia, constructed a locomotive steam engiue 
to travel on a turnpike road. 

The first steam vessel that crossed the Atlantic 
was the Savannah, in the Month of June, 1319, 
from Charleston to Liverpool.—unt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine. 


History of the Steamship Sarannah--The First 
Ocean Steamship of the World. 


About the year 1818, Capt. Moses Rogers, 
then of the city of Savannah, suggested to 
Messrs. Dunning, Scarborough, O. Sturges, B. 
Borroughs, J. P. Henry, Barna MeKinnie, and 
others, of this city, the idea of constructing an 
ocean steamer, for plying between this port and 
some other in Europe. These gentlemen re- 
solved to try the experiment. They purchased in 
the city of New York a beautiful ship, well 
adapted, as they supposed, to the purpose. Al- 
lowing the rigging and other appurtenances for 
sailing to remain, they supplied her with steam 
machinery and paddle wheels. Her paddles 
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were constructed so as to be capable of folding up 
like a fan and being laid on deck, her main shaft 
having a joint also for that purpose. The wheel 
house was made of strong canvas, extended on 
an iron rim. 

Her first trip across the ocean was made in 
twenty-two days between Savannah and Liver- 
pool, in the year 1819. When first deseried 
from the British coast, she was reported as a 
ship on fire at the mast, and moving without sail. 
From Liverpool she went up the Baltic, and 
while lying in th ort of Cronstadt, was saved 
from wreck, durin a terrible storm, in which 
many vessels were lost, only by the assistance 
rendered by her paddles. During her stay at 
St. Petersburg, Alexander, Emperor of the Tron 
North, pleased with the novel idea of a steam- 
ship, presented Captain Rogers with two iron 
chairs, one of which (the only relic of the ad- 
venturous bark) is now in the garden of Mr. Dun- 
ning, of this city, and we hope will long be pre- 
served as an honorable memento of one of the 
most important enterprises of modern times. 

On the return of the Savannah from her 
European trip, she was sent to Washington City, 
where ske was sold and her steam machinery re- 
moved. For years afterwards she plied as a 
packet between this city and New York, under 
the command of Capt. Aldrich; and was finally 
wrecked and went to pieces on the back of Long 
Island.— Savannah Courier. 


REJOICE. 


** Rejoice in the Lord alway.”? 


Oh! I am very weary! Day by day and week by week, 
I’ve hoped with anxious yearning that the Lord his word 
would speak, 
And bid the strange disease be cured, which He hath sent 
to prove, 
The faith and patience of my heart—the strength of my 
poor love. 
He still defers the healing word to say 
But cries with loving voice, 
* Rejoice in God alway,” 
“| say to thee, rejoice!” 
My Master! I will strive to learn to wait thy gracious 
will, 
And every unsubmissive prayer and wayward longing 
still ; 
Nor only so ; for if Thou givest the boon I dare to ssk, 
I'll cheerfully the lesson learn, nor dream thy work a 
task. 


Ob! my heart is sometimes heavy! and my strength 
will surely fail 
To bear me bravely onward when my subtle foes assail, 
Who tempt me to escape the cross and from the burden 
part, 
And cease to clasp the sharp and painful edges to my 
heart; 
But Jesus no such law on me doth lay, 
he cries with cheering voice, 
“ Rejoice in God alway, 
“ Even in the cross, rejoice” — 
My Master! I will hear thy word, for thou hast gone 
before, 
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The path of suffering thou hast trod, and gained heaven’s 
open door : 
And f will gladly follow thee nor murmur at my lot, 
For if God chasten whom he loves, I would not be for. 
got 
Oh, I am sorely tempted! and I venture not to think 
How few the drops I've tasted, from the cup I have to 
drink ; 
My feet have only touched the edge of that baptismal 
wave, 
Beneath whose fearful, crimson tide, my form I soon 
must lave. 
But Jesus no restraining word doth say, 
He cries with loving voice, 
* Rejoice in God alway, 
* In suffering, rejoice” 
My Master, yes, | will be glad, if Thou my aid will be, 
And thy dear hand will will give the draught, and shew 
itself to me 3 
Perchance thou'lt say in pity for the dead thine eye hath 
seen, 
“ Thy feet alone may be baptised, and thou art wholly 
clean.” 


Oh Lord my God sustain me! And leave me not alone 
When fearfulness and trembling rise, and fiery darts are 
thrown ; 
I would not have one cloud dispersed, one bi ter pain re- 
moved, 
For it is by such ordeals that our faith and love are 
proved, 
But, in the darkest and the loneliest day, 
Still let me hear that voice, 
“¢ Rejoice in God alway, 
“] say to thee rejoice” —- 
My Master! By the grace thou givest, | can doeven this, 
And in the midst of suffering, find a source of secret 
bliss ; 
And promptly answer to the call thy spirit makes to me, 
Oh blessed Lord [ wild rejoice, I will be glad in ‘Thee. 


Night Watches. 


THERE'S ROOM ENOUGH FOR ALL. 
BY WILLIAM LYLE. 


There's golden sand in India; 
The citron grows in Rome; 
And the wild deer finds a covert 
In his far-off forest home. 
There’s many a shining world 
In the blue abyss of space, 
And a Hand to guide their orbits, 
Whose living pulse is grace. 
There’s a sun for every system, 
And a Power that may not fall, 
To guard them with Omnipotence ; 
And there’s room enough for all. 


Through all Earth's rocky caverns 9 
Old Ocean pours its flood, 

To sap its cold foundations, 
And to feed its scaly brood. 

And still, with every surging sea, 
A new host to being springs, 

Within that salt-weed wilcerness— 
Ten thousand hideous things. 

Fresh teeming from their Maker’s hand, 
They crowd each shelly hall, 

And swell this peaceful chorus— 
“ Oh, there’s room enough for all.” 


The glorious Summer rushes 
Where the forest shades are dim, 
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And spreads her floral people 
By the amber fountain’s brim. 
*Neath the oak tree’s regal shadows, 
O’er the meadows broad and bright, 
A world of fairy blossoms 
Are born to life and light. 
Oh they cling in graceful beauty 
To the milky cottage wall ; 
They diadem the mountain's brow; 
And there’s room enough for all. 


Then why this niggard earnestness 
To ayoid our fellow man, 

When want hath laid its fingers 
On his visage lank and wan? 

And why this grasping carefulness 
‘Yo hoard our grain and gold, 

When poverty sits mourning by, 
On the highway, lean and cold ? 

The mighty God whose eye of light 
Can mark the sparrow’s fall, 

Hath writ on broad Creation’s brow— 
«© Oh there’s room enough for all.” 


Then read the writing of His hand, 
And raise the dying flowers 

That bend beneath the crushing weight 
Of want’s enfeebling powers. 

See beauty in the shining stream, 
In the towers of golden corn, 

In the rosy tint that wakes the lark 
From its broomy lair at morn. 
God’s bounty fills the ear with grain 

At Summer's kindly call ; 
Sweet odors rise to azure skies, 
And there’s room enough for all. 


Go, strew the earth with kindness, then : 
Let the cannon’s voice be dumb; 
Go, still the demon clang of war, 
And hush the alarum drum. 
Scorn not the meanest wretch that breathes | 
On Earth’s rank, thorny road, 
His bosom holds a sun enshrined, 
An atom of his God. 
Go, preach to heathen nations ; 
Free their spirits from their thrall ; 
And join the star-song of the skies—— 
“ Ob there's room enough for all.” 


| 


| 


LIFE AND ETERNITY. 


Life is the veil that hides eternity— 
Youth strives in vain to pierce it, but the eye 
Of age may catch through chinks which Time has 
worn 

Faint glimpses of that awful world beyond, 
Which death at last reveals. Thus, life may be 
Compared to a tree’s foliage; in its prime, 
A mass of dark impenetrable shade, 
Which veils the distant view; but. day by day, 
As autumn’s breath is felt, the falling leaves, 
Opening a passage for the doubtful light, 
Exhibit to the gazer more and more 

' Of that which lies beyond—till Winter comes, 
And through the skeleton branches we behold 
The clear blue vault of day ! 


Little can be done without determination ; and 
certainly no great acquirements can be made 
without patience and steady application. 
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WAGES ON THE RISE. 


The average wages of agricultural laborers in 
England, last year, were forty cents a day. The 
wages of journeymen carpenters now, in Water- 
ford, Ireland, are eighty-three cents a day. 


In Central India the wages of field laborers 
are now six cents a day, he finding his own food ; 
women receive 4} cents, and boys three cents. 
House servantsare better paid, as they are obliged 
to wear rather better clothes. 

Thirty years ago a field hand cost his owner, 
in the Southern States, less than a dollar a week, 
(interest on his price, and cost of keep ;) now, the 
cost is twice as much. 

In 1851, average wages at Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, in the factories, for females, thirty-three 
cents a day; for males, eighty cents, clear of 
board ; or, fifty-two cents a day for females, and 
one dollar twelve cents for males, without board. 
The wages in 1840 were precisely the same there. 


The wages of labor at Greenwich Hospital, 
England, for carpenters, bricklayers, and masons, 
doubled from A. D. 1735 to 1828, (from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s per day.) 

The wages of husbandry labor in England, in 
the year 1709, were equal to the then price of 
fifty-four pints of wheat; in 1790, to eighty-two 
pints; in 1832, to ninety pints. (Sixty-four 
pints make a bushel.) 

From William Penn’s cash book it appears that 
in 1699 it required 137 days of unskilled labor 
toearn a ton of flour—cash wages, thirty-three 
cents aday. In 1834, such a laborer at Phila- 
delphia could carn a ton of flour in seventy-eight 
days—cash wages, seventy-five cents per day. 
Flour was, at the former period, $45.34 ; at the 
latter, $58.32 per ton. 

Thus, in 132 years in England, the wages of 
unskilled labor had nearly doubled, when estima- 
ted in wheat. In cash they had quite doubled, 
and in nearly all other commodities required for 
the support and comfort of life, they had many 
times multiplied their nominal value. Even in 
the year 1813, a cottager’s Sunday hat cost 20 
shillings, now 7 shillings; a shirt, 10s. 6d., now 
3 shillings ; calico, 2s. 9d., now 6d. ; brown sugar, 
10d., now 4d. In14 years, from 1820 to 1834, 
cotton cloth fell from 123. to 6d. In these 
years the price of cloth diminished 51 per cent., 
wages remaining in money-price the same. But 
what is more remarkable, the money-price of a// 
the British and Irish products and manufacturers 
exported from England had fallen in these’ 


| fourteen years full forty per cent. The reduction 


continued steadily till, in 1850, $41.63 would 
purchase as much of all the articles which make 


‘up the multiform exports of Great Britain, as 


$94 would have purchased thirty years before. 
The money wages remaining the same, the real 
wages had more than doubled in thirty years in 
perhaps everything but wheat and house rent. 
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The wages of women in the United States, 
measured in the same way, have trebled since the 
year 1818—the period of the general introduc- 
tion of machinery into manufactories. 

The wages of husbandry in France have in 
like manner trebled in 180 years. While the 
process of doubling the real wages of labor was 
going on in England, the population rose from 
five to fourteen millions. 

The facts of political economy must have ano- 
ther and fairer hearing than the old school au- 
thorities could give them. Increase of popula- 
tion, and the unlimited multiplication of products 
by the use of machinery, do not depress wages, 
but, on the contrary, the improvement of the 
condition of the laburer everywhere keeps even 
pace with all such increase. 

The laws which govern society are better than 
the disciples of the dismal science imagine. Life 
is not necessarily a battle, nor is humanity a fail- 
ure. We have, indeed, a great deal to learn, but 
we have as much to hope for, which will come in 
the fullness of time. The present good of this 
faith is, that we can thank God. and take courage. 
—N. Era. 





A SHORT ARGUMENT. 


A gentleman was reading, a few days since, ata 
public table, an article against the liquor law of 
Massachusetts, as depriving men of their natural 
rights to buy and sell and get gain, aud turning 
to his neighbor, asked him if he did not think 
it high handed oppression. The gentleman re- 
plied :—Sir, call it oppression if you please, T will 
state one fact well known to myself. A tax bill 
was recently brought to me on my city property, 
of $800, for which I gave my check. I care- 
fully looked into the subject and found ;that $650 
of it was for the support of drunkenness. Now 
what is that but oppression? Bat [ have no 
rights. Rumsellers have all. They may tax me 
$650, to support the criminals and drunkards, 
they make and I must be still.” “Sir,” said 
the gentleman, “ Massachusetts is right. It is 
the best argument I ever heard. It has over- 
thrown all my theory about free trade. Iwill 
say no more but go the whole with you.— Zem- 
perance Courier. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 


FOREIGN. 


The Royal Mail steamship Arabia arrived at New 
York, 13th inst., with Liverpool dates to July 2d. 

EncGLanp.—On the Ist inst., in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Layard stated that it was reported that 
the Russians had blockaded the entrance of the 
river Danube, by sinking boats loaded with stones, 
and that three hundred and seventy vessels had 
been thereby prevented from leaving the river. He 
wished to ask government if such was the fact. 
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Lord John Russell replied, that the government 
had no such information, but that one of the British 
Consuls had sent an account reporting that the 
mouth of the Danube was obstructed from natural 
causes. 


France.—M. Persigay, Minister of the Interior, 
summoned the proprietors and editors of the Paris 
journals, to a conversation lately. In the course of 
the interview, the Minister stated that the goverm- 
ment intended to relax rather than to increase the 
restrictions on the press. 


Turkey anD Russta.—All is as yet in doubt ig 
regard to the affairs of Turkey and Russia. No. 
thing has resulted yet from the Porte’s rejection of 
the ultimatum of the Emperor of Russia. It was 
thought that nothing could be done until the first of 
July, at which date the oninion was still expressed 
that the Russian troops had not crossed the Dauube. 


Latest News From Loxpox.—New York, July 
17.—A foreign letter was received this morning 
which had been despatched, per the Arabia. from 
Liverpool, by the correspondent of the Associated 
Press, but the reception of which has been delayei 
by being sent to Boston. 7 

[t is dated Liverpool, July 2d, and states that just 
as the Arabia was about leaving her berth a des 
patch was received from Loudon, stating that 
twelve thousand Russian troops had entered the 
town of Jassy, situated on the bank of the river 
Prath, and within the boundary of Turkey. 


This intelligence is most important, if true, as .t 
is an aggression on the part of Russia, sufficient to 
cause immediate hostilities. 


Slave Trade to Brazil at an End. 
Rio pe JaNErRo, May 15. 

Messrs. Epitors:—I send you the following 
statement and table, which wili show you how ef- 
fectual the determined effoits of Great B itain have 
been in putting an eud to ihe infamous traffic which 
has been so Iong in successful operation between 
Africa and Brazil. The whole credit is due to Great 
Britain, which Government has never relaxed her 
vigilance. At present, with such statistics, which 
there is no doubting, and with a falling off since 
1848 from 60,004 to 700. the slave trade to Brazil 
may be said to be at an end. 

Extract from the Report of the Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs of Brazil, presented to the Legislative 
Chambers of Brazil, May t4, 1853: 7 

_ “Since my last Report (May 1852) to the present 
time, there have been only two landings of Afri- 
cans made in this Empire. 

One took place on the shores of the Province of 
Rio Grande de Sui, in April of last year. It is es- 
timated that she brought 200 Africaiis ; 24 of them 
were apprehended, : 

_© The other landing was on theshores of the Pro- 
vince of Rio de Janeiro, and was from the Ameri- 
can brig Camargo, on the 12th of December last. 
It is estimated that she brought 500 Africans ; 84 
have been apprehended. 


“Total of Africans imported, 700; number of 
them apprehended, 108. ‘ 


sess 


DOMESTIC. 


_ From Cartrornia.—The steamship Illinois ar- 
rived at New York, 11th inst., with San Francisco 
papers, the mails to the 16th ultimo, and 569 passen- 
gers. The Illinois has $1,835,714 in gold. 
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The account from the mines, are generally very 
satisfactory. 

The markets are more active, and in some articles 
better prices are obtained. 

Laborers are in active demand, in Stockton par- 
ticularly. Harvest handsand mowers are advertised 
for one hundred dollars per month. 


Letters have been received from China, stating 
that the Lieutenant Governor of Kiang-see had ap- 
plied to the foreign Consuls and Commissioners for 
aid against the insurgents. 


Poucukeepsir, July 16.—The steamboat Empire 
—an old and favorite boat on the New York and 
Troy line—exploded a boiler about 2 0’clock this 
morning, when off Clinton Point, which is about 
seven miles below this city. It appears that a sloop 
run into the Empire on the larboard side, forward 
of the boiler, causing a breach in the guards, and 
the boiler having nothing to support it, fell over- 
board. Ten or twelve persons were badly scalded, 
and five or six jumped overboard and were drowned. 
It is said but three of the sufferers were passengers 
—the others being employed on the boat. 


The Maine Liquor Law bill, was, on Monday the 
11th, defeated in the New York Assembly, by a vote 
of forty-six yeas to fifly-two nays. 

Dr. Kane, of the Arctic Expedition, in his recent 
letter from Newfoundland, states that he allows no 
swearing on deck, no extravagant threats to insure 
discipline, and no liquor to be used on board. 


CariTaL PunisuMent ABOLISHED In WIScONSIN. 
—A bill abolishing capital punishment has just 
passed the Senate of Wisconsin by a vote of 14 to9. 
It had previously passed the House, and as the Go- 
verior’s assent is anticipated, it will doubtless be- 
come a law. 

In view of an advertisement asking information in 
regard to a colored man incarcerated in Arkansas, 
suspected of being a runaway slave, and in danger 
of being sold unless he can establish the fact that he 
is a free man,—the Traveller very properly asks— 
“What law is that which compels a man to prove a 
negative ?—which arrests and imprisons a man asa 
criminal, and then sells him into lite-long slavery, if 
he cannot furnish evidence of the falsity of the 
charges made against him?’ It is that kind of 
law, which is an ontrageous perversion of justice, 
visited by the strong upon the weak.—Ch. Reg. 


Puitaperpata Markets.—F our ano Mran.— 
Sales of old stocks $5, and of fresh ground at $54. 
Sales for city consumption at $5 25a5 50. Rye 
pe $3 75, fresh ground Pennsylvania Corn Meal 

© 70. 

Gratn.—Small sales of new Southern white wheat 
at 121a 1224c. Penna. red is worth Ill a l12¢ 
Last sales of Rye at 83e. Corn—sales of yellow at 
66 cts., afloat ; last sales of white at Goc. Oats— 
Are worth 41 a 42 cents. 





47 AN TED.—Two suitable Female Friends to take 


charge of two schoo!s, within the limits of 
Southern Quarterly Meeting, at a moderate salary, 


located within a few miles of each other. Reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography 


to be taught therein, to commence about the Ist of 


10th month next. 
Applications, post paid, to be made to 
H. Jenkins, 
P. H. Jenxixs. 
Camden, Del., 7th mo. 2d, 1853. 














Friends’? Dry Goods Store 

Ts at the N. W. cor. 7th and Green Sts., Philada. 

‘The subscriber being thankful for the liberal patron- 
age bestowed on him for the last year, and by strict 
integrity, he still hopes for a continuance of the same, 
He has now in store a beantiful assortment of goods 
suitable for Friends. His stock consists in part of 
Choice shades of Silks, selected expressly for Friends, 

Plain styles of M. De Laines, and Lawns, 

Selected shades of Alpacas and Coburgs, 

Ginghams, Calicoes, Madonas and M. De Beges, 

Bareges, Barege De Laines, Mouslin De Laines, 

Cap Crape, Crape Leise, Tarleton and Book Muslins. 
— Muslin Hdkfs., Barcelona Hdkfs., Jackonet 

dkfs. 

Silk, Mohair and Lisle thread Mitts and Gloves. 

Hosiery, Lin. C. Hdkfs., and choice colors Kid 
Gloves. 

Good assortment of Furnishing Goods always on 
hand, at WILLIAM N. ALLEN’S, 
4th mo. 23—3m. N. W. cor. 7th and Green sts. 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCF, ANNUITY 
and TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICE No. 132 CHESNUT ST., 
A few doors above Fourth street, South side. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL $300,000—paid in and invested in Bonds 
and Mortgaves. 

Give particular attention to the reception and man- 
agement of Trusts of every kind, whether as Execu- 
tors, Trustees or Guardians under last Wills and Tes- 
taments, or as Trustees generally, and act as Receivers 
and Assignees: and receive Deposits on Interest, payable 
at short notice, or on demand, as may be agreed upon. 

They Insure Lives, giving a participation of Profits 
to those Insured for Life. The Premium may be paid 
yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 

Grant Annuities and Endowments, and make con- 
tracts generally involving the contingency of life. 

MANAGERS. 
Thomas Ridgway, John A. Brown, 
Armon Davis. D. Danner, 
John Jay Smith, Frederick Brown, 
Robert Pearsall, George Taber, 
Joseph Yeager, John R. Latimer, 
Thomas P. James, Wharton Lewis, 
Joseph T. Bailey, John R. Slack. 

Pamphlets containing table of rates and explana- 
tions, forin of application, and further information can 
be had at the office. THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

Joun F. James, Actuary. 

6th mo. 11th, 1853-6 months. 


i EMOVAL AND COPARTNERSHIPS.—The 
subscriber, wishing to enlarge his stock, and ex- 
tend his business, has associated with him, John H. 
Stokes, and respectfully invites Friends to patronize 
the new firm. JAMES SMEDLEY. 

Smedley & Stokes being obliged to vacate the old 
and well known stand in 5th st., so long occupied by 
Wm. Jones, dec’d., have removed about two squares 
distant, into Arch st. above 6th, south side, No. 147, 
late Burton & Laning’s Paper Store, which they have 
filled with a carefully selected stock of Dry Goods o: 
every description to suit all classes of people. 

Our assortment of Friends goods is now’ very desi- 
rable, viz: 

DRESS GOODS of the different kinds. 

PLAIN SHAWLS for Friends. 

Every variety of CAP STUFFS, always fresh. 
Also, a full and complete assortment of the best makes 
of Sheetings, Tickings, Checks, Table Linens, Towel- 
ings, Shirtings, Flannels, Pantaloon Stuffs, Trimmings, 
&e. &c. We wish to make our store emphatically a 
Family Dry Good Store. 3d mo. 26—tf. 
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Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. E. corner Eighth and Arch Sts. 
CHARLES ADAMS, 
Requests the particular attention of those purchasing 
PLAIN GOODS, 
EITHER WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
To alarge and carefully selected stoek of searce and 
desirable Dress and other materials particularly 
adapted to the wants of 
FRIENDS. 
The stock consists in part of— 
Plain ress Fabrics. 
Plain Shawls, all kinds. 
Cap Stuffs and Book Hdkfs. 
Linen Cambric Hdkfs; Gloves. 
White Goods ; Hosiery, &c. 
Also, Linen Furnishing Goods in variety. 
P. 3.—Neat style Barege de Laines, at 12} cts. 
200 pieces plain style Lawn, fast colors, at 124 cts., 
cost more to import. 5th mo. 7.—tf. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL Fuk 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The accominodations at this institution in conse 
quence of the increased number of pupils have been en- 
larged, philosophical apparatus procured, and desultory 
lectures upon the various subjects legitimately engaging 

the attention of the pupils frequently given. 

The Summer term will commence the 1 6thof 5th mo. 
1853, and continue twenty-two weeks. 

Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, etationary, the use ot 
allnecessary books, &e. except mathematical books and 
instraments. One half payable in advance, the other 
in the middle of the term. 

H. W. RIDGSVAY. 

CG" Stages meet the early morning and 24 o’clock 
P.M. tines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
pass the school. 4th mo. 15th--tf. 





OCAL INSTITUTE, N. E. corner of 7thand Arch 
sts. Elocution and Rhetoric in all their depart- 
ments, are taught at this establishment. 

Lectures are delivered periodically on the genius and 
history of the English Language; its grammatical 
structure, composition and delivery: the physiology 
of the voice, philosophy of sound and the laws of 
acoustics, verbal criticism, and poetry. 

Pupils aided in their preparation for the Bar, and 
the Lecture room. 

Great care hestowed upon Impediments of Speech, 
Lisping, and otherwise defective utterance. 

Professional men and Elocutionisis are invited to 
visit the Institute, to witness the mode of Instruction. 
and examine testimonials, references, &c. 

H. O. Arrnorp, A. M. 


sARPETINGS for Friends. — Neat Patterns Three 
Ply ;  Supertine and low priced Ingrain Carpet: 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four 
yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 
Table and Stand Covers, 

OIL CLOTHS, all widths trom one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
door mats of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest matket prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 
148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 


NDALUSIA BUARDING SCHOOL, BLCKS 
s& COUNTY, PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BOYS.—The School will continue in session until the 
tirst of Sventh month, and the next Session will com- 
mence the first of ‘Tenth month. 

All the ‘ranches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered 
each session. 

Terins.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
$70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French 
and German $10, 

GE). A. NEWSOLD, Proprietor and Principal. 
JEREMIAH STARR, Assistant. 
AUGUSTUS SIM'IN, Teacher of Languages, 

Address Andaiusia P. O., Bucks Con, Pa. 

N. B Circulars may be had at this office 
2dino W—tf. 


EYRE & LANDEsL, 
3 W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
li precure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M. De Laines, 
Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
Neat Ginghams and UValicoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Giood muslins by the piece, 
Fine Blankets and Bed Quil's, 
Cloths, Cassimeres and Ves‘ings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
£. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape 
Crapliesse, Gauze. Book Muslins, French Blonde Tar- 
letan and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but in the best order. 
Eowano E Fyne. Wasutneron I. Lanvxue. 
ist mo. 11—1tf 














ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer Session of this Institution. on 
the 2d of 5th mo. next. The course of instruction 
will be extensive and thorough. A Series of Lectures 
will be delivered by the Teacher on various Scientific 
subjects, illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; also 
on Anatomy and Physiology by a Medical practitioner. 
Terms per Session of 5 months, 50 dollars. No extra 
except for the German and Latin Languages, which 
will be 5 dollars each. 

For reference and further particulars, address the 


a : pooestaeaciaesicaseners | Principal, London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
] BEDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattreages | 3d mo. 26th BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
Cushions, Beds. Bolsters and pillows of all kinds — —-— 








tealy made or made to order, at short notice. | RICKS.—The Subscribers are prepared to furnieh 
FEATHERS of all qualities, | superior Pressed and other Bricks, at reasonslle 
BLANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: | prices to Builders and others, at their yard to the south 

ABLES, of the brick house below Suuth street, Ltetween Schuyl 
Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on | kill Second and Third sts. 

hand, all for sale at the lowest prices by House, Locust Street above Schuylkill Seventh. 

HARTLEY & KNIGAT, N.8. particular attention paid to the asserting of the 

148 South Second street, 5 dvots above Spruce, Philad. Pressed Bricks. WM. WEBSTER & SON. 
N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses! Ist mo. 8—ly. 

REPAIRED. te ei oie 
4th mo. 20th.—tf | Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Merchant above 4th st. 

































